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BULLETIN OF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 
GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


VOL. 13, No. 48 


Should the President’s Civil Rights Program 
Be Adopted? 


Announcer: 

First let us thank you for your 
many heart-warming messages on 
the occasion of our 500th broad- 
cast last week. Were you one of 
those who heard this program on 
May 30th, 1935, when America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air was 
launched nearly thirteen years 
ago? The subject was the same 
One we discussed last week. If 
you were, and if you have been 
listening fairly regularly over the 
past thirteen years, we have a little 
token we'd like to send. you. 
We'd like to make you a Charter 
Member of America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air and will send you 
a certificate to this effect if you 
write and tell us that you listened 
to the first program and have 
been listening fairly regularly ever 
since. 

Your number will not be very 
large as we started with only a 
handful of stations. Now your 
Town Meeting is carried by two 
hundred and fifty-one stations of 


the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany and goes out short wave to 
most of the world. For your 
Charter Member Certificate just 
write to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York. 

Now, to preside over our dis- 
cussion, here is our moderator, 
the President of Town Hall, New 
York, and founder of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Mr. 
George V. Denny, Jr. 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. To- 
night we salute our new ABC 
affiliate station, KFGO in Fargo, 
North Dakota, the 252nd station 
on the ABC network to carry 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air regularly to the American 
people each week. 

We start toward our second five 
hundredth broadcast with a pro- 
gram which could be boisterous 
and useless with demigogues and 
ranters, but not so tonight. We 
are confident that this will be a 


forthright and constructive pro- 
gram in which you will all have 
a deep interest. 

With such able and_ sincere 
spokesmen as Roger Baldwin, di- 
rector of the American Civil 
Liberties Union; Senator John J. 
Sparkman, Democrat of Alabama; 
Senator Wayne Morse, Republican 
of Oregon; and Mr. Donald Rich- 
berg, attorney and former chair- 
man of the NRA, we're prepared 
for a valuable discussion on the 
question, “Should the President’s 
Civil Rights Program Be 
Adopted ?” 

What is known as the Presi- 
dent’s civil rights program is the 
result of a report prepared by a 
special committee of representative 
American citizens headed by Mr. 
Charles E. Wilson of General 
Electric and advanced by President 
Truman in a reecnt message to 
Congress. 


The most controversial aspects 
ot this program are the proposals 
to abolish the poll tax, make a 
federal law against lynching, and 
to enact a federal fair employ- 
ment practices act. These provi- 
sions have aroused severe protests 
from southern Senators and Con- 
gressman many of whom, includ- 
ing Senator Sparkman here, have 
declared themselves opposed to 
President Truman as the nominee 
for the Democratic party on these 
grounds. This is one of the major 
political conflicts before the country 
and it may not be resolved until 
next November or later. 


So let’s hear first from a ma: 
who spent the better part of hi 
life working in this field. M1 
Roger Baldwin, director of th 
American Civil Liberties Union 
Mr. Baldwin. (Applause.) 


Mr. Baldwin: 

Of course, the President’s civi 
rights program should be adopte: 
despite my honorable opponents 
Senator Sparkman and Donal 
Richberg, who will champion state: 
rights and freedom of race preju 
dice for employers. 

It should be adopted, first, fo 
the sake of fair play for those wh 
do not yet have the same right 
as the rest of us, and, second, t 
strengthen the appeal of ou 
democracy to the peoples of t 
world in our struggle with co 
munism. 


This is no issue to be debat 
fairly on sectional or politicé 
grounds. The program is n¢ 
aimed at exclusive southern si 

fere all sinners against equi 
rights for racial minorities. As 
nation, we do not yet practice ful, 
the democracy we profess. 

The Southern opponents of tk 
President’s program, Senator Spar 
man, wholly misrepresent it wh¢ 
they pick out three or four plan 
from ten and label it anti-Sout} 
ern. | 

The big issues are national: F 
employment practices act for tl 
whole Nation, repeal of t 
Oriental Exclusive Act, more sé 
government for our island poss¢ 
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sions, fair play for the Japanese 
minorities, statehood for Alaska 
and Hawaii, effective national en- 
forcement of federal civil rights 
laws. 

Nor is the program in fact po- 
litical. The Republican leadership 
has voiced what it calls its historic 
adherence to equal civil rights for 
all. Both major party platforms 
in 1944 included general planks 
against racial discrimination. But 

when any specific legislation is pro- 
posed, sectional passion for states’ 
tights is aroused in the South 
against “outside interference.” 
What is outside interference? 
Federal government? Is not the 
} South in the Union? Do not all 
its citizens enjoy the same federal 
tights as others? Is this not a 
poor time to raise the old states’ 
tights bogey, when the United 
‘States is encouraging international 
agreements for human rights, and 
thus world interference in creating 
common standards for all peoples. 


_ Already the United Nations 
‘Charter pledges us against racial 
discrimination. Can we ever win to 
our democratic side the two-thirds 
‘of the peoples of the world who 
fare not white if we keep up un- 
changed our admitted racial bars? 

The President’s program deals 


the federal field largely to ensure 
jequality of minority races under 
aw. Abolition of the poll tax 
\would cover only federal elections. 
air employment practices would 
pover only the federal agencies 
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and industries in interstate com- 
merce. Federal intervention in 
lynching cases would be possible 
only after the states failed to act. 
Only federal funds would be cut 
oft from states which practice 
racial discrimination. 

What the South apparently 
wants is federal funds and states’ 
rights to use them as they please. 

The Southern revolt in the 
Democratic party, Senator Spark- 
man, by politicians who have no 
other place to go, is without merit. 
They need not fear compulsion. 
Enforcement will still be left to 
southern juries. The United States 
Supreme Court will protect them 
from trespass on legitimate states’ 
rights, and the court will settle 
the lawyers’ debate on constitu- 
tionality. 

Perhaps they don’t trust the 
court after the abolition of the 
white primaries, the exclusion of 
Negroes from juries and the bars 
to racial segregation in inter- 
state travel. But when we fail to 
accept decisions of the Supreme 
Court, our day as a constitutional 
democracy is over. 

“But,” say the opponents, “law 
won’t remove prejudice. What we 
need is education, and by and by 
we will all behave with justice.” 
But the best education is law— 
it fixes our standards—and if we 
accept them as right, we learn to 
live up to them. 

Never before have we all been 
so conscious of the inequality of 
racial minorities before the law. 


Never before, in my years of ex- 
perience, has there been such 
strong public support for what the 
President’s program aims at. It 
represents what every forward- 
looking progressive agency in 
American life has for years strug- 
gled toward, and for the first time 
has high official standing. 

The program is bound to be 
adopted sooner or later, and 1948 
is an election year and, therefore, 
holds hope. Both parties have an 
eye on the Negro vote and pos- 
sibly some of them have a concern 
for independent liberals. 

Pressures of the world conflict 
between democracy and commun- 
ism cannot fail to impress even 
politicians, with the need for 
strengthening our side. Our critics 
abroad never cease to attack 
us on the very points which the 
President’s program—which is the 
common property of all progres- 
sives—would largely remedy. As 
the strongest democracy we can 
win the peoples of the world only 
as we show them our superiority, 
not in wealth or arms, but in equal 


justice for all. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Roger Baldwin. 
Well, here’s Senator John J. 
Sparkman to speak for himself. 
Senator Sparkman, we’re glad to 
welcome you back to Town Meet- 
ing from the State of Alabama. 
Senator Sparkman. (Applause.) 
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Senator Sparkman: 

While Mr. Baldwin glosses ov 
the President’s civil rights pr 
gtam, and states that it is n 
aimed at the South, as a matt 
of fact the Committee in makir 
its report particularly pointed o 
that it did pertain especially 
the South. 

Mr. Baldwin makes some ge 
eral statements, but we all kno 
that in effect this program provid 
for a federal law against poll t: 
as a requirement for voting; a fe 
eral law to send federal ager 
into the states to punish citize 
and communities for lynchin; 
only one of which occurred in « 
48 states last year, as against num«e 
ous gang murders; a federal Iz 
to say whom a man in a suppos 
private enterprise system may hi: 
ot whom a labor union of ft 
men shall take into membershi 
and other federal invasions © 
rights clearly belonging to t 
states. | 

This program in every resp 
is unconstitutional, unwise, a 
unworkable, and certainly shot 
not be adopted in a free land 
free citizens possessed of freedo: 
of choice. When the foundi 
fathers wrote the great agreeme 
by which the states bound the 
selves together in a union for 1 
good of all, they very wisely est 
lished a dual government —t 
spheres of government—one f 
eral and one state. 

The more limited sphere \ 
the federal, for it had only 


powers expressly granted to it. 
All other powers were reserved 
by express terms of the Constitu- 
tion to the states and to the 
people. 

If we still believe in the Con- 
stitution and in this dual system 
of government—and I believe in 
both — let us see where belong 
these powers that some now seek 
for the Federal Government. 


The power to fix qualifications 
of voters belongs to the states. It 
is specifically provided in the Con- 
stitution. 

The power to maintain law and 
order within a state belongs to 
that state. It is nowhere in the 
Constitution granted to the Federal 
Government and, therefore, re- 
mains in the state. 

The right to run one’s own busi- 


_ mess and to hire whom he wants 


belongs to the individual citizen. 

Everyone knows that this pro- 
posed program is but a political 
football that is put into play 
every four years and to a lesser 
degree every two years to try to 
influence the Negro vote. Despite 
expression of lofty ideals that, un- 
fortunately, is the case and every- 
one knows it. 

May I illustrate this point by 


p asking why all the furor over 


poll tax requirements for voting 
and no concern over the much 
Wwotse property test? 

Why so much concern to send 
hordes of federal agents scouring 
through the states to punish one 
'ynching a year while ignoring 


NI 


gang murders, many of them re- 
sulting from lack of proper police 
protection, and many going un- 
punished because of apparent in- 
difference. 

I hold in my hand a clipping 
from the New York Sun of March 
19, 1948, regarding the Scotto- 
riggio killing here in this city on 
Election Day, 1946, presumably, 
almost in sight of city police. The 
great City of New York and the 
State of New York have let this 
scandalous killing go unpunished. 
But there is no indignant insistence 
upon federal help to solve this 
case, and to punish the citizens 
in the City of New York for this 
disgraceful crime. 

Why no outcry for the race 
riots which, by the way, nearly 
always occur elsewhere than in the 
South? 

Why no insistence for equal 
treatment for our Indians? Mexi- 
cans? The Puerto Ricans right 
here in New York? And for the 
other so badly underprivileged 
here in this great metropolis, as 
pictured so clearly and so under- 
standingly in two of your own 
books—East River and A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn? 

Oh, could we but follow the 
teachings of One so much wiser 
than we, who said, “Why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in 
thy brother’s eye, but considerest 
not the beam that is in thy own 
ever: 

Understand me, I do not claim 
that we in the South, where exists 


this great problem of two races 
living together, have solved it. But 
I do say that we have made re- 
markable progress. We are mov- 
ing fast. Legislation such as this 
to force us can only slow up the 
progress that we are making. 

The greatest Negro leader that 
America has ever produced was 
Booker T. Washington. He said, 
“Brains, opportunity, and charac- 
ter for the Negro will settle the 
question of civil rights. The best 
course to pursue in regard to the 
civil rights bill in the South is 
to let it alone. Let it alone and 
it will settle itself. 

“Good schools, teachers,” he 
said, “and plenty of money to pay 
them will be more potent in set- 
tling the race question than many 
civil rights and investigating com- 
mittees.”’ 

This was good advice when 
Booker T. Washington gave it 
and it’s good advice today. 

If you want to help us in the 
South solve the race question, give 
us federal aid for education so 
that we can give the boys and 
girls of the South, both white and 
black, a fair educational oppor- 
tunity. Let us have our regional 
schools that we’re trying to set up. 

Give us federal aid for expand- 
ing our hospitals, medical centers, 
health clinics, and our public 
health services, so that disease can 
be eliminated from among both 
the white and the colored. 

Give us an adequate housing 
program, so that our people, both 
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colored and white, may have decen 
places to live. In short, give u 
the things for which Booker T 
Washington argued and worked 
(Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Sparkman 
Well, there seems to be two side 
to this question, too. Now, we’l 
hear from the distinguished Sen 
ator from Oregon, a member. o 
the Senate Labor and Public Wel 
fare Committees, a distinguishe 
Republican, who is also on th 
affirmative. Senator Wayne Morse 


(Applause.) 


Senator Morse: 

Ladies and gentlemen. The prc 
tests of my good friend Senato 
Sparkman of Alabama against civ: 
rights legislation on constitutionz 
grounds re-echo the states’ right 
arguments in support of slaver 
before the Civil War. Then, 
now, was heard the cry that abo 
ishing oppression and exploitatio 
of the weak violated constitu 
tional guarantees of freedom ¢ 
contract, individual liberty, and it 
alienable property rights. | 

I submit that the principles « 
the President’s civil rights prograi 
is the answer to the need for a ne 
Emancipation Proclamation fre 
ing all minority groups from tt 
bondage of un-American discrin 
ination because of race, coler, « 
creed. 

I am convinced that constit 
tional legislation on various a 
pects of civil rights can be writte 
I admit: that some of the propos 


legislation offered in this field is 
so poorly drafted as to be irrecon- 
cilable with the Constitution. But 
the problem is one of constitu- 
tional draftsmanship and not one 
of constitutional prohibition deny- 
ing a free people the power 
through federal legislation to 
check the abuses of intolerence, 
bigotry, economic exploitation, 
and racial and religious prejudices. 

Senator Sparkman points out 
that only one lynching occurred 
last year. But since 1919 there 


have been 533 lynchings in our 


Nation. But that is only part of 
the story. Thousands upon thou- 
‘sands of Americans live in fear and 
dread that if one of their dark- 


skinned fellow Americans commits 


a crime of violence, the safety and 
lives of many in the group who are 


innocent of the crime may also be 
jeopardized through government 


needed, 


by mob, rather than constitutional 
government by law. 

I am satisfied that carefully 
drafted civil rights legislation is 
to put into practice, 
through law, the civil rights guar- 
antees of the Constitution, includ- 
ing its Fourteenth Amendment. 


_ Section 20 of the Federal Criminal 


Code makes it a federal offense for 
@ state officer to lynch or partici- 
_ pate in the lynching of a victim. 

In the recent case of Screur vs. 
the United States, our Supreme 
_Court sustained the constitution- 
ality of this piece of civil rights 


legislation, and in the course of 


Ats opinion stated “Those who de- 


| 
| 


; 


cide to take the law into their own 
hand, and act as prosecutor, jury, 
judge, and executioner, plainly act 
to deprive a prisoner of a trial 
with due process of the law which 
is guaranteed him.” 

I think that is the most recent 
United States Supreme Court de- 
cision applicable to the broad issue 
before us tonight. And I’m willing 
to rest my case in support of 
the constitutionality of civil rights 
legislation on the clear implica- 
tions of the basic theories of that 
decision. 

My approach to civil rights leg- 
islation stems from a deep belief 
in the spiritual values of democ- 
racy. I suggest that the primary 
purpose of a democracy such as 
ours is to promote and protect the 
dignity and the welfare of the 
individual. It is a spiritual value 
which has no relationship to creed 
or dogma, but rather, it rests on 
the fact that our democratic society 
seeks to put into practice the great 
universal religious truth, that we 
are our brother’s keeper. 

After all, human life has a great 
divine source, and whenever we 
forget that fact in democracy, we 
weaken the confidence of minor- 
ity groups in democracy. Every ex- 
ample of discrimination on the 
grounds of race, color, and creed; 
every incident of government by 
mob, rather than by law; every 
denial of a free ballot box; every 
exhibition of racial prejudice, big- 
otry, and intolerance constitutes a 


sacrilege against the 


values of democracy. 


spiritual 


Although I am for the principles 
of the President’s civil rights pro- 
gram, I would utter a word of 
caution about the time table for 
progress in the field of civil rights 
legislation. I want to caution you 
as to the difference between prog- 
ress toward an ideal of making 
civil rights a reality in this country 
and trying to attain that end 
through a social avalanche that 
some extremist groups in America 
would seek to bring about in order 
to accomplish, not a protection of 
civil rights, but the establishment 
of a state economy, which, once 
established, would destroy civil 
rights. 

Class conscious third party move- 
ments are presenting such a real 
danger to us today. There are 
others who do not belong to ex- 
tremists groups, who are impa- 
tiently demanding the adoption of 
the President’s entire program in 
this session of Congress. 

I believe the revolt in the Demo- 
cratic party over civil rights legis- 
lation is the greatest educational 
impetus that has been given to the 
civil rights movement in this 
country for many years. It is caus- 
ing millions of people in the South 
and throughout the Nation to re- 
evaluate the relationship between 
spiritual values of democracy and 
the civil rights guarantees of the 
Constitution. 

It is truly a nonpartisan goal. 
And when my party comes into 
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power next November (laughter 
as I’m sure it will, it will be cor 
fronted with the same challenge o 
putting into practice constitutionz 
liberalism. Hence I think m 
party should pass one of the bill 
in this session of Congress as 
demonstration of its good faith 
(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Senator Morse. I wa 
wondering when politics was goin 
to rear it’s—er—lovely head. Nov 
were going to hear from a 
eminent labor attorney, coauthc 
of the Railway Labor Act, an 
former Chairman of the NRA, M 
Donald Richberg. Mr. Richber; 


Mr. Richberg: 


All over the world today litt 
men are trying to play God an 
shape human progress according t 
their ideas of what is good or ba 
Even Roger Baldwin wants to edt 
cate men by law, sending them t 
jail if they don’t like his educ 
tion. That’s the supreme evil an 
weakness of the communist pr 
gram. The little men who ru 
the little world of communism a: 
unwilling to leave people free 1 
work as they desire, free to mal 
contracts, free to associate or ni 
to associate with others. 

According to my religion, Gc 
left people free to make a succe 
or a failure of their lives, and thz 
as I understand it, is the faith « 
Americans that is written into tl 
Constitution of the United State 
That’s why I’m opposed to any n 


tional law that would deny men 
complete freedom to choose their 
associates in work or play. 

It may be foolish to like or dis- 
like another person because of his 
race, religion, color, or ancestry, 
but if I don’t defend the right of 
any man to choose his associates 
because of foolish reasons, as well 
as good reasons, I’m not a true 
liberal. There’s nothing in my 
Bible that makes it morally wrong 
| for a man to prefer to live and 
work with those who share his 
teligion. Indeed, there are some 
harsh words in my Bible about un- 
believers and those of little faith. 
I do not claim that it is right to 
discriminate in private employ- 
ment against a man because of his 
face, religion, color, or ancestry, 
nor will I agree that it is always 
| wrong. But I do assert that the 
| Congress cannot make a law for- 
| bidding such discrimination and 
that the Supreme Court cannot up- 
hold it without destroying the 
heart of the Constitution of the 
¥ United States which expressly for- 
\ bids Congress to enact such a law. 

' When we're fighting a war, the 
National Government can do al- 


ernment even tried to regulate 
.| John Lewis and Caesar Petrillo. 

In wartime, loyal citizens are 
willing to obey national laws regi- 
menting their daily lives, but our 
forefathers knew that local self- 
government must be preserved in 
peacetime or individual liberty 
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would be destroyed. So in the 
Constitution they expressly limited 
the power of Congress. They also 
wrote the Bill of Rights to pro- 
hibit Congress from making any 
laws to restrict free speech, a free 
press, and the free exercise of 
religion. But now, a law is pro- 
posed to prevent an employer from 
even asking an applicant for work 
anything about his race, religion, 
color, ancestry. If that isn’t denial 
of free speech, what is? 

Under this law a man can’t 
choose his associates because they 
have the same religious faith. How 
can anyone freely exercise his re- 
ligion if he must be forced to as- 
sociate with those hostile to his 
religion? 

Isn’t the freedom of association 
essential to individual liberty? 

The Constitution also forbids 
Congress and State Legislatures to 
make any laws depriving a man of 
liberty of lawful contract. But this 
proposed law would compel em- 
ployers to make contracts with per- 
sons whom they don’t want to 
employ. The right to choose those 
with whom you will make agree- 
ments is the very essence of liberty 
of contract. 

The Constitution forbids any 
form of involuntary servitude. 
Everyone agrees that an employee 
must be left free to choose his em- 
ployers, but the proposed law de- 
nies freedom to an employer to 
choose his employees. If anyone 
doesn’t think that compels invol- 
untary servitude, he ought to be 


given the job of trying to satisfy 
a hostile union of undesired em- 
ployees. 

The Supreme Court has held, 
over and over again, that Congress 
has no power to pass such a law 
as is proposed. I would quote 
from one of many opinions — 
“With these decisions, and many 
others that might be cited, before 
us, it is vain to contend that the 
Federal Constitution secures to a 
citizen of the United States the 
right to work at a given occupa- 
tion or particular calling free from 
injury, oppression, or interference 
by individual citizens. Even though 
such a right be a natural or in- 
alienable right, the duty of pro- 
tecting the citizen in the enjoy- 
ment of such right, free from in- 
dividual interference, rests alone 
with the State.” 

Even the President's Committee 
admitted there were six adverse de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court hold- 
ing that the laws it proposed 
would be unconstitutional. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Richberg. 

Now, gentlemen, the time has 
come for our big discussion up 
here around the microphone so 
won't you join me up here for a 
few minutes while we have a little 
discussion before we take the audi- 
ence questions. Mr. Baldwin, 
you're rather quiet over there. 

Mr. Baldwin: If I may ask both 
of the opponents questions, I 
should like to ask Senator Spark- 


man and Mr. Richberg sort of 
double - barreled question. Ar 
there no federal rights which cit 
zens of the United States may et 
joy? Have you got to reserve t 
the states rights which are separa 
from the rights of all of us? 

How about it Senator Sparl 
man? When the Supreme Cou: 
upset the white primaries and th 
grandfather clause, and let me as 
Mr. Richberg— 

Mr. Denny: Well let’s hear Ser 
ato Sparkman first. | 

Senator Sparkman: Well, M 
Baldwin, I stand on the constit 
tional provision, the Tent 
Amendment of which says ve 
clearly that only those rights 
to the Federal Government th 
are expressly given in the Cons 
tution and that all other rights, u1 
less expressly denied to the stat 
are reserved to the states and 
the citizens thereof. 

Mr. Baldwin: But the Constit 
tion is what the Supreme Cou 
says it is and not what you read 
the books. I want to ask Mr. Ric} 
berg why he’s so worried abop 
constitutionality? I’m speaking 
a layman to lawyers. I’m trying 
put them on the spot. Why is 
so worried when the Suprer 
Court is always reversing itsel! 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Richberg: Well, a cy 
once said ‘““What’s the Constitutit 
among friends?” But I think thé 
is such a thing as constitutio 
law which the Supreme Court hy 
laid down over and over agai 


There isn’t a decision in the Su- 
preme Court up to date, including 
the most recent one which sustains 
the law which I criticized particu- 
larly tonight—a law to regulate 
ptivate employment and to prevent 


a man from hiring those whom he 
wanted to hire. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Sen- 
ator Morse? 

Senator Morse: I want to say 
that I agree with Mr. Richberg 
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that it is of the utmost importance 
that we pass legislation that is 
Constitutional. But I would like 
to ask Mr. Richberg this question. 
I’m sure he recalls the Civil Rights 
Bill of 1875 which the United 
States Supreme Court declared un- 
constitutional. In the course of 
that decision, and I paraphrase the 
Court, the Court made clear that 
if the law had been passed by Con- 
gress and Congress had clearly 
shown that it was its intention to 
protect rights which were being 
denied the states, then the law 
would have been able to meet the 
tests of the Constitution. 

Now if we can draft legislation 
based upon the premise that guar- 
antees of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, for example, or guarantees 
to a fair trial are being denied in 
any state—does he take the posi- 
tion that such legislation would be 
unconstitutional? (Applause.) 

Mr. Richberg: I take the posi- 
tion that the Federal Government 
has power to pass certain laws pro- 
tecting the civil rights which are 
given to the Federal Government 
to protect, such as rights in free 
elections, for example. I take the 
position that the general rights 
which are embraced within the so- 
called police power, rights for the 
protection of the general welfare, 
that power has never been given to 
the Congress and been specifically 
denied. Furthermore, neither the 
states nor the Congress has any 
right to pass any legislation in- 
fringing on the fundamental guar- 
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antees of free speech and fre 
exercise of religion. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr 
Richberg. Now Senator Sparkmat 
has a question for the affirmative 

Senator Sparkman: I want t 
ask my friend, Senator Wayn 
Morse, this question. Senato:; 
Morse, you referred to your part 
—as a matter of fact, I hardh 
know just what your party 1 
(laughter) because as I hear yo 
speak from day to day and hear you 
vote, I certainly don’t think you’r 
a, part of the Republican party a 
we generally think of it. But never 
the less, if you believe that it i 
Constitutional to have a law re 
pealing the poll tax, why did you 
Republican Convention in its las 
platform promise to propose t 
the people a constitutional amend 
ment? | 

Senator Morse: First, ’m sur 
my friend, John Sparkman, wil 
permit me to reply to his commen 
on my party regularity by sayins 
that I think since his repudiatio: 
of President Truman last week he’ 
a man without a party. (Laughte 
and applause.) Ym at least stil 
within the Republican party fight 
ing the best I can for sound pro 
gressive principles within tha 
party, including states’ rights. (Ap 
plause.) And I want to say i 
specific answer to his specific que: 
tion that I’m going to do the bes 
I can at the Philadelphia Conven 
tion to see that we modify thz 
plank on civil rights that we pv 
in the 1944 platform. (Applause. 


Mr. Denny: Mr. Richberg, I 
think you have a question. 

Mr. Richberg: Well, I might ask 
this question of either Roger Bald- 
win or Senator Morse. 

Mr. Denny: Let’s have Roger 
here. 

Mr. Richberg: Very well. 

Mr. Denny: Roger, step up a 
little closer. 

Mr. Richberg: I believe that you 


ment with the proposition that 
labor unions must be required to 
accept all employees regardless of 
race, color, or religion. So long as 
under the law labor unions are 
required to be responsible for the 
good of all the persons they repre- 
sent, so they should be required 
to accept them in membership. But 
if the law permitted a labor union 
not to represent all employees but 


even a minority of employees, then 
I would say the labor union would 
have a right to restrict its mem- 
bership to those it wanted to rep- 
resent. I do believe in freedom of 
association for labor and for em- 
ployers. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Richberg. Now it’s almost time for 
the question period and while we 
get ready for the questions, I’m 
sure that you, our listeners, will be 
interested in the following mes- 
sage. But first, let’s pause for sta- 
tion identification. 

Announcer: You are listening to 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Ait, originating in Town Hall, 
New York, where we're discussing 
the question, “Should the Presi- 
dent’s Civil Rights Program Be 
Adopted?” We are about to take 
questions from our representative 
Town Hall audience. 

If you would like a copy of to- 
night’s broadcast, complete with 
the questions and answers to fol- 
low, send for the Town Meeting 
Bulletin, enclosing ten cents to 
cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. If you would like to 


believe it is all right to discrim- 
| inate against a man because he 
_ doesn’t want to accept the com- 
_ mands of a labor union and I want 
» to ask you, if that’s your position, 
» why do you think it is wrong to 
| discriminate against a man because 
he doesn’t accept the moral com- 
mands of your religion. 

Mr. Baldwin: You mean to em- 
ploy people whom he does not 
want to employ. Mr. Richberg 
takes the rather peculiar position, 
I judge, that he would put upon 
| trade unions the compulsion to ac- 

cept anybody as a trade union 
| member regardless of race or re- 
| ligion, but he would give the em- 
| ployer who deals with that union 
\ the right not to hire people be- 
| cause of their race or religion. I 
answer that I am for putting com- 
}pulsion on the unions by law to 
} admit anybody qualified to work 
|and on the employer not to dis- 
criminate against anybody because 
of race or religion. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Baldwin. Mr. Richberg? 

Mr. Richberg: I would like to 
explain that I have no disagree- 
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subscribe to the Bulletin for six 
months, send $2.35; for a year, 
send $4.50. 

Just address Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York, and allow at 
least two weeks for delivery. 

When disaster in any form 
strikes a community in the Nation 
ot its possessions, the Red Cross 
goes into action at once to pro- 
vide the basic needs of shelter, 
food, clothing, and medical care. 
After the emergency is over Red 
Cross assists in rehabilitation of 
victims needing further help, by 


QUESTION 


Mr. Denny: There are attend- 
ants in the aisles with portable 
microphones ready to take the 
questions from the audience. 
Members of the audience are hold- 
ing up their number cards indi- 
cating the speaker to whom their 
question is directed, and here’s a 
question for John Sparkman. 

Man; My question is directed to 
Senator Sparkman. Can failure by 
Congress to enact civil rights 
legislation increase America’s 
moral leadership of democratic in- 
stitutions here and abroad and 
stem the tide of communism? 

Senator Sparkman: Personally, I 
know there is a whole lot of argu- 
ment made to the effect, as stated 
in the question or as implied in 
the question, but I don’t agree with 
the premise at all. As a matter 
of fact, and by the way, I take as 
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repairing and rebuilding homes 
supplying household furniture anc 
equipment, providing long-term 
medical and nursing care. 

No part of the United States 1: 
immune from disaster. Last year 
the worst disaster year in a decade 
46 States and Alaska were affectec 
by disasters which totaled 289 
Ladies and gentlemen, give gen 
erously to your American Rec 
Cross. 

Now for our question period 
we return you to Mr. Denny. 


S, PLEASEI 


my authority an editorial from th 
magazine, Ebony, in which it wa 
clearly pointed out in there b 
apparently an able Negro write 
that regardless of whether we ga 
further civil rights or not in thi 
country that still the Negro 1 
America was much better off tha 
he was anywhere else in the worl 
and that his promise in the futur 
was much better. ; 

Man: I am addressing my que: 
tion to Senator Morse. Would ne 
education and proper  publicit 
help overcome opposition to th 
proposed laws as such laws cann¢ 
be enforced without the cooper 
tion of those affected by such legi 
lation? | 

Senator Morse: My answer { 
the question is that I think we nee 
education and more education an 
more education. But I agree wit 


Mr. Baldwin that there are certain 
basic constitutional guarantees that 
every free man in America is en- 
titled to be protected by way of 
specific statutes. 

We have no right to segregate 
several millions of people in this 
country and say that their consti- 
tutional guarantee shall be denied 
to them by law until such time as 
the rest of us are educated up to 
the point of putting into practice 
the meaning of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Morse. The lady in the balcony, 
please. 

Lady: My question is addressed 

to Mr. Richberg. Have not all of 
‘our basic freedoms been im- 
plemented through enforceable 
legislative restraint? 
Mr. Richberg: Yes, of course, 
but they are implemented and sup- 
ported by the government to whom 
‘the protection of those freedoms 
has been given. Protection of civil 
‘tights has been given to the states 
jand not to the Federal Govern- 
mient, because of the fear that too 
wide a power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment would permit the estab- 
lishment of a national police state. 
‘That is exactly the direction in 
jwhich we are tending with a great 
ideal of this legislation. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mr. 
Baldwin, do. you want to comment 
jthere? 

Mr. Baldwin; Well, I should say 
jthat the best protection of civil 
tights in my experience has been 
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through the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court and 
my recollection is that that’s part 


of the Federal Government. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Baldwin. While you’re on your 
feet, here’s a question for you from 
the lady down there in the gray 
suit. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Senator Baldwin. 

Mr. Baldwin: Not a Senator yet. 
(Laughter.) 

Lady: I mean Mr. Baldwin. 
President Truman’s civil rights 
program seeks to safeguard minori- 
ties through law. Why then does 
he reverse the stand of the United 
Nations concerning partition which 
will give the smallest minority a 
place in the world? 

Mr. Denny: We won't go into 
that. That’s not in tonight’s ques- 
tion. That’s another subject. We’ve 
discussed that three times in the 
last six months, and so, let’s do 
justice to this one tonight. The 
gentleman on the aisle. 

Man: Senator Sparkman. Since 
the United Nations Charter op- 
poses racial and religious discrimi- 
nation, shouldn’t America set the 
pattern on civil rights provided 
by the Constitution? 

Senator Sparkman: That’s ex- 
actly what I’m arguing for—follow 
the Constitution. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. All 
right. The young lady in the bal- 
cony in the blue dress. 

Lady: 'm addressing my ques- 
tion to Mr. Richberg. Don’t you 


feel that if there is no national 
civil rights law the American 
people are being deprived of the 
protection that they should have? 

Mr. Richberg: Apparently all 
these arguments and all the ques- 
tions that I have heard directed 
to me are directed to the the theory 
that somehow the Federal Govern- 
ment has the power to pass these 
laws. I have directed myself to the 
question of the power of the Fed- 
eral Government, and I say that 
has been held over and over again, 
and if you.don’t appreciate the 
value of reserving local self-gov- 
ernment for the States, then I want 
to tell you you don’t understand 
the meanings or the protections of 
democracy. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
lady over on the aisle. 

Lady: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Sparkman. How can you 
ask for federal legislation to aid 
the South, yet raise the issue of 
states’ rights in the spending of 
federal money? 

Senator Sparkman: I don’t think 
there is any conflict between the 
idea of federal aid to the various 
states. That policy is as old, almost, 
as this country. We started a fed- 
eral aid program way back in the 
early days of the Republic, when 
we started improving rivers and 
building turnpikes and helping in 
internal improvements. 

Then, following the Civil War, 
along came the schools, land-grant 
colleges, building of railroads, so 
many other things that we have 
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given both through the priva 
companies, private individuals, ar 
through the states. 

But all along, it has been tl 
policy to make those grants to tl 
states and to recognize the pow 
and the right of the states | 
handle those grants. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senat 
Sparkman. The gentleman dov 
here in the second row. 

Man: Mr. Baldwin. What justi 
is there in the reputed southe: 
position that the emancipation | 
the southern Negro can best | 
worked out state-wise rather th: 
nationally? 

Mr. Baldwin: We have handle 
I think, that question here tonig 
in advocating a federal standa 
for the rights. of all Americ: 
citizens. In my judgment, the 
is no possibility of a sectional sol 
tion of what are the univer: 
rights of all American citizes 
The South really just wants to st 
getting rights for those whom th 
want to keep in their place. (A 
plause.) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman on the aisle. 

Man: Id like to ask~ Senat 
Morse a question. If the bill pas: 
and it goes to the Supreme Cor 
and is declared unconstitution 
would you be in favor of a Cc 
stitutional Amendment providi 
the provisions of the bill? 

Senator Morse: Im very gl 
that you have asked that po 
because I think that is the st 
that should be taken in case 
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are such poor draftsmen in the 

Congress of the United States that 

we can’t draft constitutional legis- 

lation on this subject. But I’m 

sure that we can. But, the ques- 

tion of seeing to it that the mean- 
ings of the Bill of Rights are put 
into practice, I think is a ques- 
tion that we have got to meet in 
this country, certainly within the 
next decade. If we can’t do it, as 
Mr. Richberg suggests — I don’t 
agree with him—by way of legis- 
lation, then I think we should do 
it by way of Constitutional Amend- 
ment. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
man in the brown coat over here. 
Yes, sir? 

Man: This is for Senator Spark- 
man. Twice the amount of money 
is spent for a white child’s educa- 
tion as is spent for a colored child’s 
education in the South. Can you 
ask for federal funds to equalize 
intellectual levels? The South has 
'mever done it before. Will they 
now? (Applause.) 

Senator Sparkman: In the first 
place, I would like to say that the 
figure given is absolutely not cor- 
rect. Id like to cite an example. 
The other day I was talking to 
_ General John C. Persons, the presi- 
,dent of the First National Bank 
of Birmingham, who is chairman, 
I believe, of the Board of Educa- 
tion there. We were talking about 
Schools. He said-that in Birming- 
_ham 41 per cent of the population 
is made up of Negroes. Our school 
| money goes 43 per cent to Negroes. 
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In Alabama we have exactly the 
same laws, pay schedules—every- 
thing pertaining to the Negro 
school child that we do to the 
white child, and the Negro teacher 
that we do the white teacher. 
Therefore, I say that the figures 
used and the statement made are 
absolutely incorrect. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The gentleman in 
the front row here. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mr. Richberg. Does Mr. Rich- 
berg presume to believe that a 
man desiring to practice non- 
descrimination can do so in the > 
United States today? 

Mr. Richberg: I didn’t get that. 

Man: Does Mr. Richberg pre- 
sume to believe that a man desir- 
ing to practice nondescrimination 
can do so in the United States 
today? 

Mr. Richberg: 1 don’t know any- 
thing in the world that prevents 
him from practicing nondescrim- 
ination. Of course, he can. (Con- 
fusion from audience.) 

Mr. Denny: You're not satisfied 
with his answer. All right, well 
let’s have a little discussion be- 
tween you and the speaker, and 
make your point a little clearer. 
Step right up here, speak right into 
the microphone, and to us. 

Man: Mr. Richberg opened his 
discussion speaking about, particu- 
larly, the fair employment prac- 
tices, stating that people who did 
not wish to employ or associate 
with others should not be forced 
to do so. However, it’s very strictly 


my belief that in large sections of 
the United States today people are 
not allowed to associate with 
whomever they care to, and when- 
ever they care to. 

Mr. Richberg: That’s a little 
wide for me to comment on—the 
entire United States. In some 
places some people are not allowed 
to associate with whom they want 
to associate with. If you mean 
that some people want to asso- 
ciate with others, and the others 
don’t like it, Pll agree with you. 
That’s true. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over here on the first 
row. Yes? 

Man: Id like to address this 
question to Senator Sparkman. 
Why is it that whenever the Negro 
problem is discussed, Southerners 
will immediately shout, “What 
problem? We have no Negro prob- 
lem down South.” 

Senator Sparkman: You've never 
heard me shout that. As a matter 
of fact I said in my direct state- 
ment tonight that it’s a real prob- 
lem with us down there—two 
races trying to live together. No, 
it’s you people up here that don’t 
have any problem where you have 
only about 2, 3, or 4 per cent of 
Negroes. In the State of Alabama 
we have 40 per cent, and in some 
counties down there we have 4 
to 1. 

No, it’s a real problem, and I 
recognize it. It’s a problem that 
we've been working on, we've been 
working hard, and we've made 


We're going 1 
(Ay 


great progress. 
continue to make progress. 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. M 
Baldwin, you have a comment? 

Mr. Baldwin: 1 just want to ad 
to what Senator Sparkman has 1 
say—that if you were a colore 
man living outside the Sout! 
you'd find a problem everywhe: 
in the United States. (Applause.} 

Man: Senator Morse. Can wv 
trust either the Republican c 
Democratic parties to pass the civ 
rights bill and retract it, like th 
Palestine problem. 

Senator Morse: I invite you t 
give the Republicans a chanc 
(Laughter and applause.) : 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senate 
Sparkman come right up. 

Senator Sparkman: Vd like t 
say this, that they promised thé 
program in 1944 and they’re ju 
now moving — it’s election yen 


(Laughter.) | 
Mr. Denny: Go on, Senat< 
Morse. 
Senator Morse: Vd like to 4 


that President Truman has giv 
us a great incentive now in vi 
of the revolt by the Sparkm 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. TI 
lady in the balcony there, or is 
a gentleman hiding behind t 
card? There in the second r 
balcony. We'll take this pers¢ 
down here while you get rea 
Right here, the lady in green. 

Lady: Senator Sparkman. H 
do the Southern courts justify 
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Support of Jim Crowism in the 
light of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitution? 

Senator Sparkman: Well, that 
question has been submitted to the 
Supreme Court on numerous occa- 
sions, and the Supreme Court has 
spoken on it. Again, it’s the cus- 
toms, traditions, habits of a people, 
and you can’t legislate those things 
out. It’s a rather strange thing to 
me that the people who are most 
insistent on this kind of legisla- 
tion were the ones who were the 
most vocal against prohibition, 
Saying you could not legislate 
Morals. Now, they are trying to 


legislate habits, traditions, and 
customs. (Applause.) 
_ Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 


gentleman over here with a ques- 
tion for Mr. Baldwin. Come right 
‘down, please sir. Come along. 
‘Let’s hurry. We only have 60 
seconds now. Mr. Baldwin come 
up to take this last question. 
Man: The question is for Mr. 
Roger Baldwin. Is not the pro- 
gtam too bitterly controversial for 
‘adoption now, tending to weaken 
and subdivide us when we need 
tunity above all in world affairs? 
Mr. Baldwin: 1 think the pro- 
igtam is controversial, but almost 
all. good programs are controver- 
jal. The question is whether we 
can afford to wait any longer to do 
justice to all racial minorities in 
ithe United States, when our demo- 
Cratic system is struggling for its 
life in a world against totalitarian- 
ism. I think that time is of the 
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utmost urgency in this program 
for implementing our democracy. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senator 
Morse has a word. 

Senator Morse: Vd like to add 
this to the implication of the 
question, too. If members of the 
minotity group are good enough 
to die for democracy in the pos- 
sible conflict that you have in 
mind, then they’re entitled to the 
rights of democracy while they’re 
alive. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Now 
while our speakers prepare their 
summaries of tonight’s question, 
here’s a special message of interest 
to you. 

Announcer: More and more 
people are using the Town Meet- 
ing Bulletin to help keep their 
friends up to date. For instance, 
a teacher in Wichita Falls, Texas, 
writes: “I consider them (Town 
Meeting Bulletins) so worthwhile 
that I am planning to mail them 
to an acquaintance in Germany 
who is eager to learn more about 
this thing called democracy and 
how it works. The Town Hall 
pamphlets will tell him much that 
I could not.” 


Teachers use Town Meeting to 
help them introduce young minds 
to controversial issues. For in- 
stance a teacher in Baltimore, 
Maryland, writes: ‘‘As an English 
teacher, I have included the Town 
Meeting as a unit of work to be 
experienced by the seniors.” 


We invite you to use Town Meet- 
ing in order to get the most out 
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of it. Now for the summaries of 
tonight’s discussion here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Richberg, may 
we hear your summary for to- 
night? 

Mr. Richberg: On behalf of 
Senator Sparkman and myself, let 
me summarize our friendly views. 
We deplore and oppose all at- 
tempts to have Congress enact 
national laws not authorized but 
in fact prohibited by the Consti- 
tution. Local _ self - government 
must be preserved to defend in- 
dividual liberty against the spread- 
ing tyrannies of national social- 
ism. 

Such a law as the proposed 
national fair employment practice 
act would be, let me say, as noble 
in purpose, perhaps, as national 
prohibition, but more difficult and 
more expensive to enforce; as 
stimulating as a vision of Utopia, 
but with a worse aftereffect; as 
healthy and constructive for pri- 
vate business as the bubonic plague; 
as liberal, progressive, and demo- 
cratic as a communist revolution. 
Its motto should be, “Goodbye, 
Uncle Sam; come in, Uncle Joe.” 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Richberg. Now for the affirma- 
tive, Senator Wayne Morse. 

Senator Morse: Mr. Baldwin 
and I would make these points 
in summary: We would point out 
that we are a signatory Nation 
to the United Nations Charter. 
The American people need to re- 
flect on the point that Mr. Bald- 


win made—that that Charter seel 
to pledge us not to discrimina 
on the basis of race, color, «¢ 
creed. The eyes of millions « 
people the globe around are watcl 
ing to see whether or not we a! 
practicing that profession. The: 
can be no doubt about the fa 
that on the record there are gre: 
differences between what we s: 
ia the Constitution and the extet 
to which we give the guarante 
in practice under the Constitutio. 
The second point we wou! 
make is that we need to keep | 
mind that although we must pa 
constitutional legislation, that or 
good friends and opponents he 
tonight should not overlook tl 
fact that the Constitution is_ 
dynamic instrument and not 
static instrument, one that cé 
keep pace with changing wor 
conditions as society continues | 
evolve into an ever higher standa: 
of living. (Applause.) | 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sena 
Morse, Senator John Sparkma 
Roger Baldwin, and Donald Ric 
berg, and thanks to this fine a a 
dience for your fine contributic 
to the program. | 
Now, remember, friends, if y, 
want a copy of this discussion, 
is prepared for you, complete w 
questions and answers. You m 
obtain it by mailing 10 cents 
Town Hall, New York 18, N 
York. | 
Next week, we journey 
Memphis, Tennessee, for the 
ginning of our spring tour wh 
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will take us to Beaumont, Texas; 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Lexington, Ken- 
tucky; and Cleveland, Ohio. 

Our subject will be, “Is Uni- 
versal Military Training Necessary 
for Our Defense?” Our speakers 
will be Dr. Arthur H. Compton, 
Scientist and chancellor of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis; Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling, editor of The 
Christian Herald and syndicated 


columnist; Senator Joseph R. Mc- 
Carthy, Republican of Wisconsin; 
and Dr. Homer P. Rainey, presi- 
dent of Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri. 

Now be a Town Crier yourself, 
and use the modern Town Crier’s 
bell, your telephone. Call your 
friends and remind them of this 
important broadcast next week at 
this time. Plan to be with us next 
Tuesday and every Tuesday at the 
sound of the Crier’s bell. 
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